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East a majority in the senate which was so fixed in the constitution that 
no change could be made until after 1865. 

The cause of the inextricable tangle on the suffrage is of ancient, not 
recent, origin in Virginia. It was the slave question prior to i860 — it is 
and has been the negro question since. The black belt country wants a 
disfranchising clause for negro voters, in spite of the 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution, and at the same time it wants 
its basis of representation to remain unchanged. This was the issue in 
i829-'3o, and it is the issue in i9oi-'o2. The white counties are willing 
to cut down the black vote but not to allow it to continue to be used as 
a basis of representation. It has been an internal battle which has lasted 
for three-quarters of a century, and which has disrupted the Common- 
wealth. But the end is not in sight. It was the Bow of Ulysses in the 
so-called famous Convention of i829-'3o, and no statesman was found 
who could use it— nor has such a man yet appeared in the Convention 

Of I90l-'2. 

Professor Chandler has done a great service to all who desire to know 
the truth about the suffrage in Virginia. 

S. S. P. Patteson. 
Richmond, Va., January 8, 1902. 

Albemarle County jn Virginia. Giving some account of what it 
was by nature, of what it was made by man, and of some of the 
men who made it. By Rev. Edgar Woods. Charlottesville, Va., 
1 901. 

That this work was not noticed at length soon after it was published 
was not due to any lack of appreciation of its merits, but to the neces- 
sary precedence which had to be given to books of longer standing, and 
to a preference to witholding any expression of opinion in regard to a 
publication of this kind until use and a fuller acquaintance should give 
a better knowledge of it. 

The county of Jefferson, Lewis and the Clarks deserved a history and 
the work has been worthly done by a most loyal son. 

The first chapter traces the gradual settlement of the section of country 
now embraced in Albemarle, giving the names of many of the early set- 
tlers, and some extracts from court proceedings, illustrative of the cus- 
toms of the time. The second gives a careful topographical description 
of the county, with what may be termed a historical gazetteer, a notice 
of the Indians formerly resident there, the parishes, the various court- 
houses, the foundation and early history of Charlottesville, and some- 
thing of the Revolutionary history of the county, including a detailed 
account of the captivity of Burgoyne's army, which was for a consider- 
able period held imprisoned in Albemarle. 

The third chapter is quite miscellaneous in its contents, among them 
being accounts of the Shelbys and Clarks, Dr. Thomas Walker, farther 
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extracts from the county records, something of religious history, iron 
mining and manufacture, attempts to build towns, and an account of the 
various roads and bridges in the county. The fourth chapter is devoted 
to a history of the courts (with many interesting extracts from the 
records), of the lawyers who practiced before them, of water transpor- 
tation, of the history of education in Albemarle, and especially, of 
course, of the University of Virginia. 

The history of the county from 181 2 to 1870 is given in Chapter V, and 
Chapter VI contains that of various religious denominations. Chapter 
VII, 225 pages, contains genealogies of a very large number of Albemarle 
families. The county, as much as Augusta, seems to have been a very 
seed ground for settlers in the west, southwest and south, and thousands 
of people outside of the State will find matter of interest to them here. 
In all parts of the history there is a constant use of original sources 
and a wealth of names. It might almost be said that no man who lived 
in the county prior to 1800 has escaped Mr. Woods' eye. 

Appendix 1 contains the call, dated 1747, of "ye Inhabitants of Ivy 
Creek, ye Mountain Plain Congregation," and "ye Congregation of 
Rockfish, Presbyterians, to Rev. Samuel Black to become their minister." 
The call is signed by fifty-seven men. Appendix 2 is a roster of the 
Albemarle militia company in service in 1758. No. 3 gives the names 
of the members of the county independent company in 1775, and of the 
signers of a " Declaration of Independence," signed by citizens of Al- 
bemarle in April, 1775, and Appendix No. 4 contains the names of Albe- 
marle Revolutionary soldiers. Militia organizations from 1794 to 1802, 
county officers, attorneys, and members of the House of Burgeses and 
State legislature are treated of in numbers 5, 6 and 7, while Appendix 
No; 8 contains names, so far as can be ascertained, of emigrants from 
Albemarle to other States, and No. 9 the necrology. 

Throughout the history shows every mark of great care and industrous 
research. Had the public records in the State Library been in such condi- 
tion as to be readily accessible to the student Mr. Woods might possibly 
have been able to add other matter of interest, but it would seem that 
all that can be done from accessible sources he has done and done well. 

It is to be hoped that by the time this notice is in press the legislature 
will have taken action which will at no distant period remove from the 
State the great blemish that the present condition of our public records 
has placed upon it. When the work of arranging and cataloguing the 
manuscripts is done in the way it is believed it will be, if the proper 
authority is given, an invaluable amount of material for State and 
county history will be open to the public. 

It is a great pleasure to those interested in our history to notice the 
amount of local work which has been lately done and is now in progress. 
Mr. R. T. Green has published a history of Culpeper, and we are in- 
formed that Mr. J. A. Waddell is engaged on a new edition of his well 
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known Augusta County. Mr. L. P. Summers, of Abingdon, is working 
in the most thorough and efficient way in preparing a history of Wash- 
ington county, which will practically be a history of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, and it is stated that histories of Frederick and Roanoke counties 
are soon to be written. The University of Virginia has taken up work 
on our history in a most creditable way, as is shown by the essay by 
Professor Wayland, commenced in this number of this magazine, and 
Randolph- Macon has also begun with a zeal which promises the hap- 
piest results. 

In this connection it may be said that old Virginia may be pointed to 
by her younger sister, or, perhaps, daughter, Ohio, as a model for the 
appreciation of county histories. We have had good work done; but 
nothing that will exactly compare with, for instance, the history of 
Adams county, Ohio, West Union, 1900, a handsome octavo of 946 pages, 
with a number of illustrations. This county history alone is of larger 
size than any history of the State of Virginia. Our historians could, no 
doubt, have found material for such a work; but it is very doubtful, 
indeed, whether they would have found patronage to pay for the publi- 
cation. Adams county by the way, contained a considerable part of 
the Virginia military reserve, and very many of the settlers were Vir- 
ginians. 

Another word before leaving the subject of county histories -it is 
urged upon authors of such works that they make fuller use of their 
county records, not only for genealogy or for the general civil history of 
the county, but for legal procedure, manners and customs, care of roads 
and bridges, and the many details of the life of the people, which 
such records give. If this were done, writers on the history of our 
people and our institutions, would be saved from the blunders, which 
ignorance of the sources is sure to beget. It is hardly possible for any 
one man to ascertain what is in our scattered county records, and to 
furnish this information for him should be a large part of the work of 
county historians. 

It should be added in conclusion that the history of Albemarle county 
is well bound and printed, and has a fairly good index. The want of a 
fuller one is largely supplied by the fact that the genealogies are 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

P. S. — Since the above was written the Library Committee of the 
General Assembly has appropriated $r,ooo to begin the work of arrang- 
ing and cataloguing the public records of the State. 

The Writings of " Colonel William Bvrd of Westover in 
Virginia Esq'r." Edited by John Spencer Bassett. Illustrated. 
New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1901, lxxxviii, 461. 

This very handsome new edition of the writings of William Byrd is a 
timely one. The interest which has in late years been taken in early 



